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ground that the British Empire was at war with the
Caliph* In these circumstances it was clear that any-
thing like normal peace-time control from Whitehall
was out of the question.

The question was soon put to the test.   The cam-
paign in Mesopotamia was proved to have been grossly
mismanaged, and the Commission which inquired into
it revealed a very disquieting state of affairs, particu-
larly where  the medical services were concerned.
There was never any suggestion that blame attached
to Mr. Chamberlain, but he was Secretary of State for
India and it was his Department that was concerned;
therefore he resigned. It was one of the finest things in
his career. There was no need to have taken this course
in modern times, and Mr. Chamberlain's action has
certainly not been allowed to constitute a precedent.
He acted as he did because he was first and foremost a
great Parliamentarian, and he believed that if the
Parliamentary System is to be worked successfully the
rules must be observed: otherwise disaster will ensue.
It would have been easy to have remained in office.
There was a complacent majority in the House of
Commons which would have accepted any reasonable
explanation from a Minister in the middle of the war,
and there was a censored Press.    Mr. Chamberlain
nevertheless refused to take the line of least resistance.
His behaviour proved him a great constitutionalist and
a great gentleman.

Meanwhile, Mr. Asquith had been succeeded as
Prime Minister by Mr. Lloyd George, and in bringing
this about Mr. Chamberlain had played no small part.
It is also pleasing to note that in this crisis he and
Mr. Long worked closely together, thereby showing a
readiness to forget old differences which was typical of